TIME  FOR  NEW  TRADE  LEGISLATION 


BY  FRANK  CADWELL 

In  June  of  1967,  the  Trade  Expan¬ 
sion  Act  of  1962  expired  and  with  it, 
the  President's  authority  to  negotiate 
new  trade  agreements.  Since  then, 
probably  due  in  part  to  this  lapse,  the 
United  States  has  been  having  severe 
trade  and  monetary  problems.  In 
1971,  the  U.S.  had  its  first  trade 
deficit  since  1888,  importing  $2.7 
billion  more  of  goods  than  it  ex¬ 
ported.  This  was  followed  by  a  $6.8 
billion  deficit  in  1972.  And  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  had  its 
second  dollar  devaluation  in  14 
months.  Clearly  it  is  time  for  new 
trade  legislation. 

Trade  allows  each  country  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  producing  things  in  which 
it  has  an  advantage  while  obtaining 
its  other  needs,  which  it  can't  produce 
efficiently,  from  other  countries.  The 
free  flow  of  goods  would  make  it 
possible  to  maximize  world  produc¬ 
tion,  using  the  natural  distribution  of 
resources  to  best  advantage. 

OTHER  OBJECTIVES 

But  there  are  objectives  other  than 
maximizing  world  production.  There 
are  social,  economic  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  advantages  to  having  a  diverse 
economy.  "National  Security"  was 
once  the  most  used  excuse  for  re¬ 
stricting  trade,  but  is  losing  its 
credibility  with  the  ebbing  of  the  cold 
war.  Now,  we  read  more  about  the 
need  to  protect  American  jobs. 

Many  goods  now  produced  domes¬ 
tically  could  be  made  more  efficiently 
and  economically  in  other  countries. 
Removing  tariffs  and  other  trade  bar¬ 
riers  would  swamp  the  U.S.  market 
with  inexpensive  foreign-made  goods, 
hurting  our  domestic  corporations 
and  forcing  many  workers  out  of  their 
jobs.  The  U.S.  textile  industries,  for 


¥fHY  WORRY  ABOUT 
TRADE? 

World  trade  has  often  been  linked 
with  national  security  considerations. 
It  can  lower  prices  and  increase  the 
selection  of  consumer  goods.  It  affects 
jobs  and  the  general  economy,  both 
here  and  abroad.  Trade  generally 
improves  relations  between  countries. 
And  trade  is  important  to  the  poor 
countries,  being  far  more  significant 
to  development  than  foreign  aid. 
FCNL  favors  freer  trade  and  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  most  trade  barriers,  with 
special  tariff  preferences  for  imports 
from  developing  countries. 


example,  employing  some  2,350,000 
workers,  could  suffer  heavy  losses. 

Another  concern  of  U.S.  labor 
groups  is  the  multinational  corpora¬ 
tion  (MNC).  These  global  giants 
have  grown  immensely  in  both  size 
and  number  in  recent  years.  MNCs 
combine  inputs  such  as  capital,  tech¬ 
nology,  management,  labor  and  raw 
materials  from  various  countries  to 
produce  goods  efficiently  and  in¬ 
expensively.  But  labor  claims  that,  by 
making  use  of  cheap  foreign  labor 
instead  of  higher  paid  American 
workers,  MNCs  are  essentially  ex¬ 
porting  jobs. 

In  its  concern  for  American  work¬ 
ers,  the  AFL-CIO  is  supporting  the 
protectionistic  Burke-Hartke  bill  (HR 
62;  Sl51).  The  main  thrust  of  this 
legislation  would  be  to  restrict  all  im¬ 
ports  to  1965-1969  levels  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  (by  taxation)  American  firms 
from  establishing  operations  abroad. 
However,  protectionism  and  isolation¬ 
ism  are  not  without  side-effects. 

In  1930,  faced  by  the  great  de¬ 
pression,  Congress  passed  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act,  setting  tariffs  at 
their  highest  level  in  history.  This 


set  off  a  chain  of  foreign  retaliation, 
resulting  in  U.S.  exports  dropping 
from  $5.2-billion  in  1929  to  $1.6- 
billion  in  1932.  Many  think  that 
Burke-Hartke  could  trigger  similar 
retaliation.  Furthermore,  forcing  many 
foreign  goods  out  of  the  U.S.  market 
would  limit  our  selection  of  products 
— particularly  the  lower  priced  ones. 
Former  White  House  adviser  Fred 
Bergsten  estimated  that  the  present 
U.S.  trade  restrictions  already  cost 
American  consumers  $10-$15-billion 
a  year,  or  an  average  of  $200  to  $300 
per  family.  According  to  the  Overseas 
Development  Council,  Burke-Hartke 
could  as  much  as  double  this  figure. 

The  claim  that  multinationals  are 
"exporting  jobs"  to  countries  with 
cheap  labor  is  also  open  to  question. 
Over  the  past  10  years,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  U.S.  corporate  investment 
has  been  in  Canada  and  Europe. 

Being  largely  profit  motivated, 
MNCs  are  not  always  paragons  of 
social  responsibility.  Often  they  are 
grossly  negligent  in  environmental 
matters.  Some  have  been  charged 
with  manipulating  the  political  struc¬ 
tures  of  their  host  countries — take 
ITT  (International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph)  and  Chile  for  example. 
And  MNCs  hold  a  well  respected 
place  in  the  military-industrial  com¬ 
plex.  But  Lester  Brown  in  World 
Without  Borders  claims  that,  through 
more  efficient  use  of  global  resources, 
internationalized  production  is  bring¬ 
ing  us  high  quality  goods  at  lower 
prices  than  ever  before.  And  some 
poorer  nations  are  benefiting  from 
MNC  investment  and  technology. 

In  order  to  selectively  remove  the 
adverse  aspects  of  MNCs,  FCNL's 
Policy  Statement  suggests  that:  "An 
international  code  of  corporate  prac- 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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tices  .  .  .  should  be  develo|>ed,  prefer¬ 
ably  by  an  appropriate  UN-related 
agency." 

BETTER  WAYS 

There  are  better  ways  to  protect 
workers  than  by  trade  restriction. 
Workers  displaced  by  trade  competi¬ 
tion  could  be  retrained  and  relocated 
in  new  jobs.  Such  adjustment  as¬ 
sistance  \vas  provided  for  in  the  1962 
trade  law,  but  some  say  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain.  Labor 
claims  that  a  comprehensive  adjust¬ 
ment  assistance  program  would  be 
astronomically  expensive,  but  by  the 
worst  estimate,  it  would  cost  only 
$500  million.  Others  give  figures  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $300  million. 
Compare  that  to  the  previously  men¬ 
tioned  $10-$15  billion  being  lost  an¬ 
nually  to  our  present  protective  pol¬ 
icies — or  to  the  overall  military  budget 
request  of  $87  billion. 

An  even  better  solution  to  the  free 
trade  versus  displaced  labor  dilemma 
would  be  a  national  policy  of  full 
employment  with  adjustment  assist¬ 
ance  for  anyone  displaced  by  any 
economic  fluctuations,  along  with  as¬ 
sistance  to  corporations  and  com¬ 
munities  similarly  hurt. 

The  Administration's  Trade  Re¬ 
form  Act  of  1973  (HR6767)  would 
give  the  President  broad  powers  to 
alter  U.S.  trade  jjolicy,  including  un¬ 
limited  authority  to  modify  tariffs, 
authority  to  negotiate  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  non-tariff  barriers  and  other 
distortions  of  international  trade,  and 
the  authority  to  take  retaliatory  ac¬ 
tion  against  any  country  which  main¬ 
tains  "unjustifiable  or  unreasonable" 
import  restrictions.  In  most  cases. 
Congress  would  be  granted,  at  best, 
the  power  of  after-the-agreement 
veto.  The  term  of  the  bill  would  be 
five  years. 

Many  elements  of  this  bill  deserve 
enthusiastic  support.  The  authority 
to  reduce,  suspend  and  remove  im¬ 
port  restrictions  is  long  overdue.  And 
a  section  which  eases  the  eligibility 
for  adjustment  assistance,  although 
inadequate,  is  a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection.  But  other  aspects  of  the  bill 
are  not  so  good. 

“RETAUATORY  ACTION” 

Under  HR6767,  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  raise  tariffs 
as  well  as  lower  them.  Furthermore, 
the  "retaliatory  action"  clause  could 
lead  to  confrontive  negotiation — a 


ECONOMIC  AID 

A  bill  to  refocus  U.S.  foreign  aid 
(HR8258)  more  sharidy  on  human- 
oriented  needs  such  as  food  and 
nutrition  and  less  on  big  capital¬ 
eating  im^ects  such  as  dams  has 
been  introduced  by  Rep.  Clement 
Zablocki,  Wis.,  and  25  others  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Cmte. 
The  bill  has  been  divided  into  a 
package  of  seven  amendments  to 
flte  Administration's  foreign  aid 
authorizati(m  bill  (HR7484).  The 
Committee  June  19  appro^  the 
first  two  amendments,  oveihauling 
foreign  aid  to  concentrate  $718 
million  yearly  on  food  production, 
birth  control  and  poor  countries 
other  special  needs.  The  other 
amendments  came  up  for  discus- 


questionable  means  of  bargaining. 
And  some  authorities  claim  that  the 
Administration  is  just  after  the  short- 
range  goal  of  improving  trade  with 
Japan  and  Europe,  rather  than  looking 
at  the  whole  system  of  trade  distor¬ 
tions. 

Congress,  bugged  by  the  Water¬ 
gate,  is  particularly  reluctant  to  grant 
expanded  powers  to  the  President. 
"We  just  can't  give  the  President  all 
that  authority  without  standards," 
says  Wilbur  Mills,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  &  Means  Cmte. 

Another  area  of  dispute  is  over 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
President,  concerned  with  improving 
East-West  relations,  wants  to  expand 
trade  with  more  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  by  offering  them  the  same  rela¬ 
tively  low  tariffs  that  we  grant  many 
of  our  non-Communist  friends.  Con¬ 
gress,  however,  is  worried  about  the 
Soviets'  policy  of  levying  a  $25- 
$30,000  exit  tax  on  holders  of  high 
academic  degrees.  This  tax  burden 
falls  most  heavily  up>on  the  Soviet 
Jews  who,  among  all  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  are  the  most  highly 
educated  and  the  most  interested  in 
leaving.  The  Jackson-Mills-Vanik 
amendment,  backed  by  commanding 
majorities  in  both  Houses,  would  bar 
most-favored-nation  trade  status  to 
all  countries  denying  their  citizens  the 
right  to  emigrate. 

This  year,  $8.6  billion  has  been  re¬ 
quested  through  several  bills  for  for¬ 
eign  assistance,  of  which  $4.4  billion 
is  for  military-related  purposes.  The 
remaining  $4.2  billion  for  develop¬ 
ment  assistance  includes  funding  for 


Food  for  Peace,  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  (AID),  Peace 
Corps,  international  financial  institu¬ 
tions,  etc.  But  a  lot  can  be  done  just 
by  increasing  our  trade  %vith  the  de¬ 
veloping  world.  In  order  for  the  rm- 
derdeveloped  cotmtries  to  have  even 
a  chance  at  curbing  their  spiraling 
population  growths,  increasing  their 
food  production,  or  dealing  with  any 
other  of  their  countless  problems, 
they  need  wealth  and  technology 
from  the  developed  countries.  And 
by  far  the  most  significant  source  of 
the  necessary  foreign  exchange  is 
through  export  earnings.  James  Howe 
of  the  Overseas  Development  Council 
notes  that,  "nearly  90%  of  the  for¬ 
eign  exchange  of  developing  coun¬ 
tries  comes  from  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment;  only  about  10%  from  aid." 

SOME  RELIEF 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has 
always  preferred  trading  with  its 
rich,  developed  friends,  piling  tariffs 
and  trade  barriers  upon  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  Title  VI  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration's  bill  would  offer  some  relief 
from  this  discrimination,  authorizing 
the  President  to  grant  duty-free  treat¬ 
ment  on  any  eligible  article  imported 
from  any  qualifying  developing  coun¬ 
try.  Such  treatment  would  apply 
mainly  to  partly  or  totally  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  and  would  exclude  any 
product  from  a  particular  country  if 
that  country  has  supplied  50%  of  the 
total  value,  or  over  $25  million,  of 
U.S.  imports  annually  of  that  product. 

The  Committee  for  a  National 
Trade  Policy  says  that  all  of  these 
qualifications  and  restrictions  seri¬ 
ously  weaken  Title  VI.  Limits  on  the 
eligibility  of  supplying  countries  and 
the  "burdensome  requirement"  that 
the  President  judge  which  industries 
need  the  preferences  hinder  its  effec¬ 
tiveness.  And  the  50%  or  $25  million 
restriction  is,  in  their  words,  "the 
sword  of  Damocles  hung  perilously 
over  foreign  industries  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  attracting  American  con¬ 
sumers  to  their  products." 

For  more  information  on  this  com¬ 
plex  subject,  write  to  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  1028 
Conn.  Ave.,  NW,  Washington  D.  C. 
20036  or  The  Overseas  Development 
Council,  1717  Mass.  Ave.  NW, 
Washington  D.  C.  20036. 
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MILITARY  SPENDING,  WAR,  DOMESTIC 


#  Military  Manpower.  Concen¬ 
trated  efforts  came  in  June  to  cut  mili¬ 
tary  manpower  requests  in  HR6722, 
Si 263,  the  Defense  Dept,  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill.  Total  funding  could  reach 
over  $80  billion  in  the  appropriations 
process  later  in  the  year.  FCNL  and 
other  groups  sought  a  reduction  of 
350,000  in  the  635,000  U.S.  troops 
stationed  outside  the  nation.  The 
635,000  includes  221,000  in  Germany 
alone  (307,000  in  all  of  Western 
Europe  and  related  areas) ;  162,000  in 
the  Western  Pacific  and  97,000  in 
Southeast  Asia.  House  and  Senate 
debates  on  HR6722  and  Si 263  come 
during  July.  Rep.  Ron  Dellums, 
Calif.,  whose  amendment  would  cut 
325,000  troops — mostly  overseas, 
proposed  June  20  that  the  House 
Democratic  Caucus  go  on  record  for 
a  reduction  in  troops  overseas. 

#  Indochina  War.  Crucial  House 
votes  came  at  Newsletter  press  time 
on  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Thomas 
Eagleton,  Mo.,  to  the  Second  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriations  Bill  (HR7447). 
The  Eagleton  measure  would  cut  off 
all  present  and  past  funds  for  U.S. 
bombing  of  Cambodia  and  Laos.  The 
Senate  passed  even  stronger  language 
in  the  Case-Church  Amendment  to 
the  State  Dept.  Authorization  Bill 
(Si 248,  HR7645).  The  Case-Church 
measure  would  block  use  of  all  past, 
present  and  future  appropriations  in 
any  bill  for  any  U.S.  combat  activities 
anywhere  in  Indochina.  The  Admin¬ 
istration  has  proposed  spending  $132 
million  for  "daily  combat  needs"  in 
Cambodia  over  the  next  year. 

#  Military  Aid.  Dr.  John  Champlin, 
a  former  U.S.  Air  Force  physician  in 
South  Vietnam,  testified  June  11  for 
FCNL  that  the  Administration's 
"Indochina  Postwar  Reconstruction" 
in  its  foreign  assistance  bill  (HR7484) 
is  an  attempt  to  gain  support  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  corrupt  regimes  of 
Thieu,  Lon  Nol,  and  Phouma.  Champ¬ 
lin  told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Cmte.  that  HR7484  should  include 
a  provision  that  all  U.S.  aid  be  given 
through  National  Councils  of  Recon¬ 
ciliation  under  close  supervision  by 
an  international  body.  Pending  their 
creation,  these  governments  should 
receive  only  humanitarian  aid  through 
international  or  private  channels,  he 
argued.  (Send  35^  for  his  full  testi¬ 
mony.)  S1443,  the  Fiscal  1974  foreign 
military  aid  bill  reported  to  the  floor 


in  June,  contains  a  provision  prohibit¬ 
ing  any  funds  for  police  training 
(public  safety)  in  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  The  Administration  has  asked 
$7.5  million  for  such  programs  in  18 
countries  in  FY74.  Similar  U.S.  pro¬ 
grams  have  built  new  tiger  cage 
prison  cells  in  South  Vietnam  in  the 
past. 

#  Rhodesian  Chrome.  Sen.  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Minn.,  and  23  other  Sen¬ 
ators  have  introduced  S1868  to  halt 
U.S.  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome.  The  importation  is  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  United  Nations  sanctions. 

#  War  Powers.  The  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Cmte.  in  June  took  its  toughest 
stand  on  war  powers.  HJ  Res,  542 
would  put  a  120-day  limit  on  the 
President's  power  to  send  troops  into 
combat  without  Congressional  con¬ 
sent.  The  120-day  limit  would  apply 
to  the  Administration's  bombing  pol¬ 
icy  in  Cambodia. 

#  Military  draft.  The  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Cmte,  June  19  approved 
$47.5  million  to  continue  Selective 
Service  machinery  in  readiness,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  Administration 
plans  to  man  the  armed  forces  with 
volunteers  rather  than  draftees.  The 
Administration  has  asked  $55  million 
for  Selective  Service  in  Fiscal  1974. 
Rep.  Robert  Tieman,  R.L,  planned  to 
trim  the  total  to  $28  million  (the  fig¬ 
ure  the  Selective  Service  says  it  would 
need  to  close  out  operations)  when 
the  measure  came  to  the  House  floor 
in  late  June. 

#  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO).  The  House  Appropriations 
Subcmte.  on  Labor-Health,  Education 
&  Welfare  (HEW)  reported  a  bill  in 
June  that  included  $333.8  million  for 
OEO — an  agency  the  Administration 
is  dismantling.  The  subcmte's  FY74 
appropriations  plan  included  $218 
million  for  Community  Action  Agen¬ 
cies,  which  the  Administration  wants 
to  put  out  of  business  entirely.  The 
Subcmte.  also  approved  $71.5  million 
for  legal  services. 

#  Community  Development.  The 
House  Appropriations  Cmte.  June  19 
approved  $682.5  million  more  than 
President  Nixon  wanted  for  com¬ 
munity  development  programs  next 
fiscal  year,  but  the  total  was  still  $1.1 
billion  below  last  year's  funding.  The 
fimds  to  continue  urban  renewal, 
model  cities,  neighborhood  facilities 


ISSUES,  OCEANS 

and  open  space  programs  were  in  an 
appropriation  bill  that  also  included 
funds  for  rent  supplement,  rental  and 
homeownership  programs. 

#  Community  Action  Agencies 
(CAA's)  Funding  of  up  to  $339  mil¬ 
lion  is  authorized  in  S1559  (Nelson, 
Wis.;  Javits,  N.Y.),  although  it 
doesn't  require  that  money  go  to 
existing  agencies.  S1559  (Job  Train¬ 
ing  and  Community  Services  Act  of 
1973)  represents  possible  fimding  for 
CAA's  if  OEO  is  not  included  and 
maintained  in  the  overall  Labor-HEW 
appropriations. 

#  Social  Service  Regulations.  The 
Senate  Finance  Cmte.  June  6  voted  to 
prohibit  the  Administration  from 
adopting  the  new  regulations  until 
next  Jan.  1  in  order  to  give  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  consider  substan¬ 
tive  legislation  on  social  services.  The 
regulations,  which  were  to  go  into 
effect  July  1,  have  been  criticized  be¬ 
cause  of  the  restrictions  they  placed 
on  eligibility  for  welfare  and  social 
services.  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
(Ark.)  of  the  House  Ways  &  Means 
Cmte.  introduced  HR8688  June  14 
which  would  cut  the  base  out  of  the 
regulations  and  which  may  supersede 
the  Finance  Cmte's  moratorium.  Sen. 
Walter  Mondale,  Minn.,  says  states 
would  be  able  to  spend  only  about 
$1.2  billion  of  $2.5  billion  authorized 
under  the  regulations,  which  he  called 
"impoundment  by  red  tape." 

#  Food  Stamps.  A  showdown  was 
expected  on  the  question  of  who  is 
eligible  for  food  stamp  benefits.  The 
Farm  Bill,  Si 888,  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  June  8,  greatly  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  elderly  poor  eligible  for  aid  by 
raising  the  ceiling  on  permissible  as¬ 
sets  from  $1,500  to  $3,000  per  elderly 
person.  But  the  House  Agriculture 
Cmte.  in  effect  has  said  in  its  farm 
bill  that  an  elderly  person  who  owned 
a  life  insurance  policy  worth  $1,500 
could  not  get  food  stamps. 

#  Legal  Services.  Deep  division  sur¬ 
faced  among  top  Administration  offi¬ 
cials  over  a  Legal  Services  bill 
(HR7824)  reported  by  the  House  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Labor  Cmte.  Jtme  4. 
HR7824  to  establish  an  independent 
legal  services  corporation,  was  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  President's  proposal 
of  May  11  but  was  similar  to  it  in 
most  respects.  The  deep  division 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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came  on:  (1)  the  Committee  bill  which 
permits  lobbying  by  legal  service 
lawyers  as  needed  to  serve  their 
clients  and  permits  political  activities 
on  their  own  time;  (2)  the  earlier 
White  House  bill  forbade  all  political 
activity  and  permitted  lobbying  only 
when  requested  by  a  legislative  body. 
Legal  services  has  often  brought  the 
wrath  of  officialdom  because  it  rep¬ 
resented  the  ix)or  against  governmen¬ 
tal  agencies.  The  House  June  12 
passed  a  bill  (S1423)  to  let  labor  and 
management  provide  prepaid  legal 
services  as  a  fringe  benefit  in  union 
contracts.  The  bill,  headed  for  a  Sen¬ 
ate-House  conference,  would  not  es¬ 
tablish  such  a  program,  but  would 
permit  it  to  be  the  subject  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining. 

•  Minimum  wage.  The  House  June 
6  passed  HR7935  to  increase  the 
hourly  minimum  wage  to  $2.20  in 
graduated  steps  and  to  extend  cover¬ 
age  to  about  6  million  additional 
workers — mostly  domestic  maids  and 
employees  of  federal,  state  and  local 
governments.  Supporters  of  HR7935, 
led  by  Rep.  John  Dent,  Pa.,  beat  back 
an  Administration-supported  substi¬ 
tute  bill  (by  Rep.  John  Erlenborn,  111.) 
that  would  have  seriously  weakened 
proposals  recommended  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Cmte.  The  House  action  was  a  major 
defeat  for  the  President  and  was  a 
reversal  of  the  House's  position  in 
1972.  The  current  minimum  wage  is 
$1.60  an  hour  for  non-farm  workers 
and  $1.30  for  farm  workers. 

#  De-Segregation.  The  majority  of 
a  sp>ecial  Senate  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  says  the 
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public  has  become  so  distracted  by 
"misleading"  emphasis  on  school 
busing  that  the  nation's  comnutment 
to  quality  education  for  disadvan¬ 
taged  children  is  in  jeopardy.  The 
majority  asked  last  January  for  a 
substantial  annual  increase  for  fed¬ 
eral  education  aid,  rejection  of  pro¬ 
posals  to  restrict  court  authority  to 
order  desegregation,  a  major  child 
development  program  to  strengthen 
pre-school  learning  and  administra¬ 
tive  action  against  "segregation  acad¬ 
emies."  The  majority  also  urged 
active  federal  efforts  to  encourage 
lower-income  housing  outside  racial 
ghettos. 

•  Juvenile  Justice.  5821  (Bayh, 
Ind.)  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act,  would  create  a  single 
central  agency  to  handle  all  aspects 
of  juvenile  delinquency  in  place  of 
the  present  plethora  of  agencies. 

#  Oceans,  Seabed.  Sam  Levering,  an 
FCNL  Friend-in-Washington,  testi¬ 
fied  June  19  that  S1134,  the  Deep  Sea¬ 
bed  Hard  Mineral  Resources  Bill,  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  basic  principles 
of  peace  and  justice.  He  told  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Interior  Cmte.  that  the  bill  is  a 
special  interest  measure  within  the 
American  Mining  Congress  to  get  the 
wealth  of  the  ocean  floor  before  an 
international  agreement  can  be 
reached.  Levering's  testimony  (for  the 
U.S.  Cmte.  for  the  Oceans)  is  avail¬ 
able  for  20^  from  the  FCNL. 


Micronesia  in  opposing  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  project  testing  the  effects  of 
high  explosives  on  Eniwetok  Atoll, 
part  of  U.S.-controlled  Micronesia. 

#  Paul  and  Arthur  Simon,  in  their 
new  book  "The  Politics  of  World 
Hunger"  (Harper's  Magazine  Press, 
$8.95)  say  "Economic  development 
should  be  shaped  primarily  to  help 
people  out  of  hunger  and  poverty,  not 
to  make  the  world  a  carbon  copy  of 
the  United  States." 

#  Write  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Cmte.  or  to  your  Senator  for  the 
Committee's  (free)  reports  by  Richard 
Moose  and  James  Lowenstein  on 
"Thailand,  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Viet¬ 
nam,  April  1973,"  and  "Korea  and 
the  Philippines,  Nov.,  1972."  The 
latter  was  issued  Feb.  18. 


The  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  iaclnde* 
Frioids  appoiatcd  by  22  Friends 
Yearly  Meetinas  and  by  10  other 
Friends  organisatioas  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  WmMmgton  Nemalmiter  are 
gnided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  lead¬ 
ings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks 
for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  orgaaiution  can  speak 
officially  for  the  Religions  Society 
of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLET- 
TER.  Editor:  Panl  Brink.  Coatrib- 
ntors:  Frank  Cadwell,  Frances 
Neely,  Edward  F.  Snydw,  Harold 
Confer,  William  McDevitt,  Alice 
Stont,  Doris  Brown.  245  Second 
St-,  N.E.,  Waffiingtoa,  D.  C  20002. 
Snbscription  $5.00  per  year,  $8.00 
abroad  (air  mail).  Single  copies 
SO#.  Published  monthly  except 
Angnst-September,  when  it  is  com¬ 
bined.  Telephone:  (202)  S47-4S43. 


#  Friends  Peace  Cmte.,  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  has  joined  a  non- 
Quaker  group  called  Friends  of 
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THIRTIETH 

ANNIVERSARY 

This  year's  FCNL  30th  Anni¬ 
versary  events  include: 

#  Speech  by  Sen.  Mark  Hat¬ 
field,  Ore.,  Nov.  17,  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind. 

#  Special  program  Nov.  10  at 
Wm.  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. 

#  FCNL  Fall  Ctmference,  Lake 
Winnipesauke,  N.H.,  Sept.  28- 


Eleven  Newsletters  annually,  including: 

#  Analysis  of  money  voted  by  Congress  #  Voting  Rec¬ 
ord  of  each  Member  on  key  issues  #  Listings  of  major 
Committee  assignments. 

Send  your  order  today.  One-year  subscriptions  $5.00  ($7.00 
in  Ill.-Wis.  where  a  State  Newsletter  is  included)  $8.00 
abroad,  by  airmail.  Contributions  (not  deductible)  above 
Newsletter  price  are  welcome.  Gift  subscriptions  are  en¬ 
couraged.  (Please  Print.)  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation,  245  2nd  St.,  N.E.;  Washington,  D.  C.  20002. 
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